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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a study that compared the use of 
consensual, nominal, and conventional decision-making techniques in 
established and ad hoc groups./ The impajct of the structural 
interventions on group decisi/in quality and group attitudes is ^ ^ 
examined and the appropriatetess of. the techniques in various 
situation is discussed, ^iiidings of the study indicate that ther 
nominal technique is pa-tt icularly wej.1 suited to situations in which 
time is a critical^actor , while the consensual technique is 
apparently bett ep^uited to situations in which decision quality is 
critical. Both the nominal and consensual techniques appear to yield 
better results than conventional decision-making method^s do. 
(Author/JG) 
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abstr^t' 



This paper focuses on a dir^t/ comparison of consensual, nominal, 
and conventional decision making ./t^echniques in established and ad hoc 
groups. The impact of the structural interventions on group decision 
quality and group at t>itudes is/ Examined and\the ajSpropriatness of the 
techniques in various situa^tiops is discussed A / 
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introdOctiOn 



In- conventional declsion-^naklng groups, a variety of inhibiting fa'ctors 
or liabilities have bee^n shown to occur which ultimately Ipwer group 
effectiveness [^]. Although there are a number of studies In the literature 
which enumerate the conditiojp * under whicfi such inhibitory factors are likely 
to atise, relatively few articles have dealt with the reduction of such factors 
and the facilitation of »the group decision-making process. Notable exceptions 
are the recent studies by Hackman and Kaplan [5],. Hall and Watson [6], 
Nemiroff and King [11], and Van de Ven and Deldecq [13]. 

Within organizations, groups are used extensively and are frequently 
called upon to solve problems and make decisions on a. number of different 
Issues and topics. Two interventions which have been found to improve 
group decision-making performance are the consensual approach [6], [11], ^ 
and the nominal group technique [4], [13]. WhLle both approaches have been 
vpreviously used individually with some success in upgrading group functioning,.' 
the authors are aware of no studies which have compared the two techniques 
concomitantly. Therefore, the present studj was designed to assess the 
impact of these two normative interventions on decision making pierf ormance 
as well as group member attitudes. For comparative purposes, performance 
and attitude measures were' also taken of conventional interacting groups 

/ • - 

included in the study. . ' 

Of additional interest in the present study was the issue of grqiip * - 
tradition or life span. Decision making committees and groups can be 
viewed either as "ad hoc" or "established" depending upon the amount of 
interaction which has transpired among the group members, wherein the 
latter type of group has a linger working history or life span than the 
former. The relative Impact of the aforementioned interventions on these 
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different group traditians has not been ' adequately established. by previous 
. research findings. HaJ.! and Williams [7], indicated that established 

4 

groups performed better on a decision task than ad hoc glToups, whereas 
in a later study [8] thfe researchers found no performance difference 
between group traditions. Since the research evidence is mixed and 
inconclusive, the group tradition aspects of the present study should 
be viewed as exploratory in nature. Thus, the present study employs 
a 2 X 3 factorial design with group tradition (ad hoc and established) 
and intervention method (nominal, consensual, and conventional) as the 
Independent variables. . . * 

METHOD 

Research Hypotheses and Experimental Measures 
/ ' Performance . Results of the Hall and Watson [6] and Nemiroff anc^. 

King '[11] studies clearly indicated that gxoups receiving an intervention 
designed to promote consensual resolution of .conflicts, ^produce better 
quality decisions than conventional interacting groups (i.e., groups 
not receiving the intervention). The nominal technique is a highly 
structured method of decision*-making , in which the group members have 

N 

the opportunity to record and present their ideas withput interuption 
from the other griojup members before discussion pursues. Like the 
consensual technique, the nominal technique mitigates a^number of inhibitory 
factors which typically occur in conventional groups and thereby engenders 
a fuller sharing of ideas. With increased tolerance for. the opinions 
of others, more information is thought to be made ava-ilab^^e to members of 
groups (Hnploying consensual or nominal techniques, consequently promoting 
better quality decisionn. Thus, a central hypothesis of t^he present study 
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•was the following. 

H^i Both nominal and consensual groups will perform more 

effectively than conventional interacting groups. 
Performance measures included 1) overall decision quality, 2) utilization 
of group member resources as measured by quality gains over- average 
individual pre-discussion decisions, and 3) achievement of the 
' "assembly . effect bonus" [2]. 

Group Member Attitudes and Satisfaction . McGregor [10] has suggested 
that increasing member involvement in decision making can encourage 
fullo-r acceptance of the decision and, in turn, is likely to affect the 
attitudes of group members toward group work. Because of the process 
inherent in the nominal and consensual interventions which allow all 
participants an opportunity to express their ideas *and potentially 
In^^ase their involvement it was expected that participants in such 
groups would have more positive attitudes toward and express greater 
satisfaction with their group's functioning than would participant^ in 
the conventional interacting groups. Thus, a second hypothesis of the 
study was the following. 

Members of nominal and consensual groups will express • 
^ greater satisfaction with a) their group's decisions, 

b) their rated self-performance, and c) their perceived 

group e££ectivenGS3 than will members of conventional 

interacting groups. 
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Decision Tlirfe . The nominal technique is a structured approach that 
allows. for quick information sharing by all members of the group, lln 
contrast, the consensual approach is less structured and encourages 
meml/ers: to thoroughly explore and seek out differences in opinions.^ 
Furthermore, the consensual approach has been shown to require a signif- 
icantly greater period of time than more traditional decision-making 



me 



th^s [11]. Therefore, -a third hypothesis^f the .present study was 



the f oljbowing : 



H^:\\^ominal groups will take signi|icantly less time to reach 
;t1ieif decisions than consensual groups. * 



' \ Subj ects 

The experimental subjects were 192 undergraduate students enrolled 
in an organizlat^ional behavior course at Purdue University during tlie* 
1973-1974 academic year. All of the subjects volunteered to participate 
in the study, wt^ich was not a graded requirement for the course. In the 
*'ad-hoc" condition, 24 groups of four members each were randomly assigned 
to each of the structural intervention conditions. While these latter 
groups were formed on- the basis of self selection, the' authors feel that 
the groups were randomly assigned to the intervention conditions. Nine 
groups w^re assigned to each of the intervention conditions and six 
groups to each conventional coijdition. 

Experimental Procedure and Task 

The decision task used in the. study was the Lost at Sea exercise 
designed by the authors [12j. The exercise concerned the predicament of 
a group of persons aboard a slowly sinking yacht that has been gutted by 



fire iR the South Pacific The fire supposedly destroyed critical navlp.ntion 
and radio equipment so that the survivors could only estimate* their 
position as. bein^g 1,000 miles from the nearest la^d^ The task itself 
required- tha subjects, both individually and colleotively", to rank in 
-the order of importance to sur\7ival at sea a group of fifteen items left 
undamagied by the fire which the survivors could take with them from^the • 
'yacht aboard a small rubber raft. The rational for using such a ta^k 
has been described in detail elsewhere [6]. The task demands of the 
problem are- generally considered to be representative of multi-stage 
decision-making situatiojis. . . ^ 

i. 

On the day of the experiment, students were asked to engage in 
a decision-making exercise for purposes of "demonstration and fuliure 
class discussion". All subjects in the study received identical pre- 
sentations of background information and task objectives. Each student 
* received a copy of thef Lost at Sea excercise and were told to complete 
the task individua;|.ly without discussing their answers with others. 
After completion of the excercise, students were formed into groups 
of four in the ad-hoc condition with other students whom they had npt 
worked with during the course. In the established condition, groups 
of students who had worked together throughout the course were asked 
to continue working together according to the experimenters' ins tructiorns 
in order to arrive at a group decision to the task. Students 'not assigned 
to groups were asked to serve as gro-up observers and report to another 
area to receive their instructions. A "Group Ranking Sheet" was 
distributed to each group, along with specific instructions regarding the 
technique the group was to employ in reaching its decision. 

" 8 
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' '^^^ specific Instructions given to the subjects in each of the 
Intervention conditions are described below. * 

Consensus Condition . The groups in the "consensus'* condition 
• received the following set of instructions: ' . 

This is an exercise in group decision making. Your group"" 
is to emp;Loy the method of Grbup Consensus in reaching its 
decision. This means that the ranking for each of the 
fifteen items must be 'agreed upon by each group member 
J^efore it becomes, part of the group decision. Consensus 

is dlfflcuSt^to reach. Therefore, not ^every ranking 
.will meet with everyone's, approval completely, l/nanlmlty, 
. ' however^r"ls~"i^^ (although it may be achieved 

unintentionally), and it is not necessary that every 
person be as satisfied as he might be, for example, if 
he had complete control over what the group decides. What 
should be stressed is the individual's ability to accept a - 
given ranking on the basis of logic , /whatever his level of 
satisfaction, and his willingness to 'entertain 'such a 
judgement as feasible. When the point is re-ached.at 
which All group members feel this way as a minimal criterlort 
yot^ m%y assume that you have reached a consensus as it is 
defined here and the judgement may be entered as a group 
decision. Tfils means, in effect, that a single person can 
block t'^e^oup if he thinks it necessary; at the same time, 
it is assumed that this option will be employed in the best 
sense of reciprocity. Here are some guidelines to use in 
achieving consensus: 
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1» Avoid arguing for your t)vm rankings-. Present ^jour 
position as clearly aftd logically as j^possi ble, but 
. consider seriously the reactions of- the group in any 
subsequent presentations of the same point, 

2. Avoid "win-lose" stalemates in the discussion of • 

.4 

rankings. Discard the notion that someone must win * 
and someone must lose in the discussion; when impasses 
occi^r, look for the next most acceptable alternative for 
both parties. ■ ^ ^ 

3. Avoid changing ^our mind "only*' in order to avoid 
Qonflict and to reach agreement and harmony. Withstand 

v . " ' ^ 

pressures to yield \^hich have no objective or logically \ 

sound foundation. ^Strive for enlightened flexibility; \ 

avoid outright" capitulation . ' . 

« 

4. Avoid conflict-reducing techniques such as majority 
vote, coin flipping, and the like. Treat differences of 
opinion as indicative that htere is an incomplete sharing, 
of relevant infortnation on someone's part and press for 
additional sharing, either about the task or emotional 
dat^i, where it seems in order. , 

5. View differences of opinion as both natural and helpful 
rather than as a hinde'rance in decision making. Generally, 
the more ideas expressed, the greater the likelihood of 
conflict will be; but the richer the array of resources as well. 
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6. View Initial agreement as suspect- ;ExplQr^_i:he r^^OB^. 
underlying apparent agreement; make sur^ that people have 
arrived at similar solutions either for 'the same basic 
reasons or: for complementary reasons before incorporating 
such solutions in the group decision. . 
In addition, a written summary of the above remarks was 
given to each subject in the "consensus" condition, and subjects ' 
w^ire requested to re-read the instructions before beginning 
group ^discussion of the Lost at Sea exercise- 

. Nominal Condition . Groups in the "nominal" condition were 
given the following instructions: . ' 

The following list of instructions is designed to help 
your group work effectively by using what is known as 
the "Nominal Technique" of decision making- Please try 
to adhere to the guidelines listed below. 
1. Once you get to your rooms, each of you will present 
your rankings to the. rest of your group individually . 
As the presentations are made, please do not discuss your 
decision (rankings) with other group members. Someone 
should list tht^Tt^B^'fr^ the decision form On the 
^ board and tl(en one t at a time , a member will enter his 
respective rankihg^. Please do not erase your rankings 
from the blackboard. Each member will give a brief.- 
(5 tninutes or less) rationale for his rank orderings, 
trying to state the most important factors that influenced 
his rankings. Again, while a group member writes his rankings 
on the board and discusses them, there should be no talking 
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by the other members. In other words, only one person is 
to be, talking at a time, and only while he is giving hia 
presei^t^tion. Also, while giving your rationale, do not; 
discuss the rationales of the pther members who havQ 
presented' theirs befdre you. 

2. After all members have had the opportunity to present 
their rdnkings there will be a period of open group. dis- 
.cussion. In other words, all members will now be able 

to discuss their rationales witK each other in ati open 
forifm' format . After this open discussion, fill out Individually 
another .copy of the decision form,* taking into account any 
new information you consider to be important to you that 
' you have gbined from listening to the other group members. 
Do not talk with others whdle Vou fill out "copy 2**. 

3. When evarypne has completed" **copy 2" someone in the 
group should collect '*copy 2** from" all member-s. He 
should add up*^all of the responses for t^ach decision item 
on the Lost at Sea form. For example, if the item labelled 
"sextant" was- ranked //I by one group member, //lO by another, 
//5 by another, and //15* by another then the total sum for 
the sextant would equal 31. This procedure should' be 
performed for each of the 15 items. Then on either a sheet 
of paper or on the blackboard, list the sums for each item 
with the Iwest total number of points first. ' 
Then list the sura for the item with the next most 

pointy and so on for all 15 Items. The item with .the lowest 
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total points now represents ydjur group's choice for the 

most important item,, the itera'with the second dowest 

total the second mqst important and so on through 'the 

1^ items, with the item Xi7ith the largest total points / ■ 

representing the least important item according to youT ' * 

. group decision- Be certain everyone"* in the group gets / «. 

to see this' final ranking before' filling out 'the 

" questionnaires. ■ ^ v , . 

Again, subjects were given written copies of the above remarks and 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ . 1 . . 

asked ;to .re'-rea'S the iris true tions before beginning .the task. 

. ■ V- ■ . 

" Control Condition. Subjects in the conventional interacting group/ 



did not receive any of the adcEjitional information presented above - ^ ^. 

^nd were left to tjieir o\m devices in arriving at /group- decisions . " . 

\ ■ . . , • . * ■ ■ • * ^4 J 

Other than this'j^all procedures were identical ' for the contr^ol and - ^ 

■• " • . • ' . . ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ ' • : " • 

experimental groups. , . .. ^ ' ^ 

s 4: " ' ■ ^ ' "■ ' ■ ' • ■ ' ■ * ^ 

'Groups in each candition received- their instructions away from 

groups in other ^conditions , ai\d each group worked alone on-^the task' 

in separate rooms. " ^ . - . ' 

Observefrs were assigned, to 85% of the groups. In the consensus 

and contrdl conditions, th^y ware asked 'to fill out an ''observer 

rating form" which included five 9 point Likert-type questions* - 

The five questions were designed to assess 1) the frequency with 

" x^hich majority vote was utilised by the group; .2) the frequency 

with which group members resarted to averaging of rankings in ,1 

resolving dif f erences 3) the frequency of trading \vhich occurred 

in the group; ^4) the extent to which one person dominated the discussion, 

and 5) the extent to which all members were able to fully ^discus's their 



•views when disagreements occurred. These observers were given brief 

' • • * . I 

lecturettes on the differences between various decisVpn modes frequently 

utilized by. groups faced with a decision task, «^ In Addition, the ' 

/ \ . . 

observers recorded the time taken by the groups in ^reaching theirj final 
decisions and also administered a 19 item -Likertrtype questiannaUre to be ' 
completed individually by .each group participant, fourteen of^ the questions 
-were designed to assess subject reactions irl terms of satisfaction with 
their group's decisions , satisfaction with their s^lf-performance, 
and perceived group effectiveness. The/remaining' five questions were 
identicarl to those on the observers fprms and were designed tc^ . determine 
the degreje of cong'ruence between' self reports and observer ratings 
concerning, styles of decision-making by 'the group. Both the observer 
^nd sel£ t^^^ts sejrved' as manipulalf^ion checks fpr ,.rthe interventions. 

Observers In .^§e nominal condition, ^u^ to the structured nature 
of the techni^ufe, did.^^t fill put an "observer rating form". They ' ; 
did answer questions Vhich the groups may have had concerning the 
technique and also kept track of time and administered a participant 
questioartaire, which was composed of the first 14 items of the above- 
mentioned 19 itiem instrument. . 

■ ^ ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ / ^ " . ■. 

\ RESULTS- 

As a manipulation check on the effectiveness of the instiiictions 
given to the consensual interacting groups, t- tests were coniputed ^ 
for observer ratings responses and subject questionnaire responses. ^ 
For the observer responses, there were significant ^differences be- 
tween consensuis and conventional interacting groups on two questions: 



1) the frequency wibh which ma jo rity > vote was utilized by the group 
i*n- reaching its decisions; and 2) the Jfeg'^ee to which all members of 
the group- were allowed to fully present their views when disagrcQments 
occurred. On three 'other questions dealing with the group process, 
the responses of the observers tendeid to "confirm the instructions, 

although these findings were not significant at the .05 level. The . 

t • . ' 

results for the observer questions are presented in Table 1. 
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Insert Table 1 Here 



Por the^ubject responses to the same question^, there were 
significant differences between the consensus and conventional interacting 
groups on three questions:. 1)- the frequency with which majority vote 
was utilized by the graup in teaching its decisions; 2) the ^frequency 
with which group members resorted to averaging of rankings in resolving 
differences; and 3) the frequency with which group members resorted^ 
to trading in ^der to resolve differences. 0^ the other two questions^ 
the results again tended to confirm the instructions although the 
differences did not reach the .05 level of significance. The results 
for the subject responses are presented in Table 2. 



-insert Table 2 Here 



These results indicate that conventional interacting groups 
resort to decisioa styles of majority vote, averaging, and trading 
significantly mMe than do consensu^ groupsT^ Also, conventional interacting 
groups tend to be dominated more often by one group member than d© consensus 
instructed groups. • It is reasonable to assume that these differences.^ 
were promoted by the instructions, and hence that examination of the ^ , 
experimental results is in order. r 

15 
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Performance' 

Decision Quality ^ Th6 subjects' responses to the Lost at Sea 

• f - 

exercise are, in essence, a rank ordering of standaTd items. Therefore, 

both individual ^and group responses can be compare* to the objectively 
correct rank brderings which were supplied by officers of the Merchant 
Marines.. • ■ ' ^ " , . " 

Decision^ adequacy was determined by simmiing absolute (deviations 
between subject rankings- and the correct ranking for each o'f the 15 
items, resulting in an error score, the magnitude of which is irlver^ely 
related to decision quality. Error scores on the Lost at Sea exercise 
can vary from 0 (absolute accuracy) to 112. Table '3 presents the mean 
error scores for all groups and individuals in summary form. 



Insert<Table 3 H&re 



A*'2 X 3 factori&l analysis of variancil performed on the group 
decisioa Scores revealed a significant (p < .01) main effect for both ' 
the group tradition ans structural intervention factors. For the group 
tradition factor', It was found that ad hoc groups performed significantly 
better than the estajjlished groups on the decision task (F = 9.32, 
* df = l/42> p C.Ol). A Newman KeHls test was performed on the three 
levels of the structural inter\'ention^ f Victor. This test revealed 
that both 'the nominal and consensus group decisions were significantly 
better than the decisions of the Conventional interacting groups 
(p-<.05) but did not significantly differ from one another. Table 4^ 
Summarizes the analyses of variance performed on the dependent variables 
of decision quality, quality gains over the average individiidl score, 
an J time. ^ ' 

16 
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Ujt^llizatlon of Average Resources Index , Mean individual scores,^ | 
prior to any group interacti'bn , have frequently been used as the / 
base line bv which group decisions are evaluated [7], [11]. Gain or/ < 

loss jtn quality of the final group score, when compared with the av/erage 

' .... ■ / 

individual score , reflecfts the extent to which the group ef fee tive/Ly 

utilized its resources in arriving at a group decision. In addition, 

this/measure is equivalent to an analysis of covarianc6 in which 

the Ipre-discuss^on resources of the groups are held constant [3], so 

that it is a most appropriate indicator of experimental effects. 

( . - ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

I A 2.x 3 analysis of variance performed on the data revealed 
significant main effects for both the group tradition factor 
(F| = 6.10, df - 1/42, p<.05) and the structural Intervention factor 
(|j = 6.48, df = 2/42, p < . 01) . In particular, ad hoc groups utilized 
tlie group resources significantly better than established groups. A 
Nfei>mian Keuls test was performed on the cbree levels of the structural . 
intervention factor, revealing that-ga;oups^using the consensual 

technique achieved significantly greater gains (p^^.Ql) than con- 

' ' ' f 

ventional interacting groups. The conV^nsual groups' did not differ 
significantly from the nominal^ groups irt this respect, nor did the 
nominal groups differ significantly ftom the conventional iriteracting 
groups. While hypothesis 1 is supported f o^ the consensual groups, 
conventionally accepted levels of significance (p^.Q/) were not 
obtained for the' nominal groups. It is suspected that if a larger 
number of gfoups had been run in the experiment ^ hypothesis 1 would have 
beeh supported fdr the nominal groups as well. 

±7 



Assembly Ef feet . Bonus . For -purposes of this study, the assembly 

effect bonus will be said to have occurred when the decision reached 

. *) 

by the group surpasses in quality its most accurate group mejiber's 
decision. Groups achieving the assembly effect bonus are assigned 
a value of 1, while those who do not are assigned a , value of 0* The 
percentage and proportion of groups achieving the assembly effect bonus 
are Also shown in Table 3. Using a one-tailed test for significance 
of difference between £wo proportions [1], it was ifound that while 
consensus groups'dif f ered significantly from conventional interacting 
groups, consensus groups did not significantly 4^ffer from g:]foups 
in the nominal condition nor djd the nominal groups differ significantly 
from the conventional, interacting groups. 
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Group Member Attitudes 



Group members responded to 14 items on a post experimental 
questionnaire designed to. assess their reactions in terms of - 
Satisfaction with their group's decision, satisfaction with their, 
own performance, and their general attitudes toward the experiment. 
The responses to'^these questions were analyzed using the analysis 
of variance technique. ^ 

Quality of the Group's decision . Analysis of the responses to ihe 
questibn which asked how good the subjects thought their group's 
decision was -revealed a main effect for the structural intetvention ' 
factor '(p ^.05). A newman Keuls analysis revealed that members of 
consensual groups thcJught their group's decision Vas significantly 
better than subjects in the conven^tional interacting groups (p <.05). 

' ' • . . 18. .■ ■ . * 
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No' differences were apparent between the consensus anti nominal .t)|,r nominal 
and conventional interacting groups. 

Satisfaction with performance . .Analyses of the responses tp questions 
which asked how satisfied subjects were with the quality and quantity 
of their participation again revealed a main effect for the structural 
. intervention factor (p <.05). A Newman Keuls analysis revealed that on 
both questions, subjects in the consensual- condition felt more satisfied 
with their o\m participation than did subjects in the conventional 
interacting^ group^ (p<.05). No differences were apparent between' 
subjects in either the consensus and nominal or nominal and conventional 
. conditions. The same pa^itern of results was obtained for answers to the 
question which asked subjects how satisfied they were with their own 
Performance in general. 
^ Nervousness . The only other question which yielded a significant 

effect •was that which asked the subjects how neryous they felt during 
the grdup session. In. this case, a main effect was indicated far the 
group tradition factor (p<.05), revealing that subjects in established 
groups felt Significantly more nervous than subjects in ad hoc groups. 
Thdi^Ulsh^rs. believe "^t^at this effect was due to the unlearning process 
/which established groups experienced when working under new methods of 
decision making. Since ad hoc groups had not worked toget'Tl^T'^eviously 
using any technique, the learning of the consensual and nominal methotis 
created no strain on established group relations as in the established 
condition. * ^ , 

Taken together, these results indicate some support for the second 
hypothesis. 

19 



- Time 

♦ ■ 

^THe time actually taken to' accomplish the group task was recorded for 

each group and analyzed using the analysis of variance technique. This 

analysis revealed significant m^in effects (p< .01) fot-both the group 

tradition and structural intervention factors as well as a significant 

(p<.05) interaction between the factors. In particular, for. the group 

tradition factor, ad-hoc groups needed significantly less time than 

■i* - / ■ , 

established groups to complete the decis:^on task (F = 9.32, df - 1/42 .01) 



M^eWinan^Keuls test. was performed on the three levels of the structural 
intervention factor, revealing that nominal groups needed significantly 
less time than either the consensual or conventional interacting groups 
to complete the task (p<.01) and that the consensual and conventional' 
interacting' groups did not significantly differ in this respect. A Ve\m^n 
Kuels test was also performed on the data^to indicate the location of the 
interaction effect, which is <^iagramraed in Figure 1. 

This analysis reveal-ed that in the ^ hod condition the nominal 
groups needed less time to complete the task than either of the other 
groups (p< .01) bat that the consensqs and conventional interacting 
groups did not differ significantly in this condition. 

In the established condition, on the other hand, nominal groups did 
not differ significantly from th^ control groups in the amount of time 
needed to complete the task, but consensus groups took significantly mo'fe 
time than either the control (p< .05) or the nominal (p< . 01) groups. 
These results strongly support the third hypothesis, In addition, the 
results suggest that established groups find the consensus technique a deviant 
way to operate given , their traditional norms for decision-mnklng. This was • 
not true for the* ad hoc groups, since they did not have to unlearn old 
ways of interacting. 



DISCUSSION 

ThB first hypothesis posited in this study suggested that both the | 
nominal and co nsensu al approaches develop processes in thfe group setting ' 
which engender a fuller utilization of the resources in t|i*e group and | 
consequently promote better quality decisions than are generally obtained 
in conventional interacting groups. A comparison of observer and subject 
questionnaire data clearly supported this stance for groups in the consensual 
condition/ In particular:, cdnsensual groups used less majority voting, 
trading, and averaging in reaching their decisions than conventional 
interacting groups. Also, consensual groups wei-e less likely to be 
dominated by one meipber and more likely to allow the full presentation 
of views when disagreements occurred. The result of these superior 
group decision making models in the consensus condition was significantly 
better performance on the decision task than conventional groups. In 
addition, members of groups in the consensual condition tended to be more 
satisfied with both their own and their group's performance than members 
of groups in the conventional; Interacting condition. These gains in 
decision efficacy were apparently achieved without sacrificing actual 
time spejit on the decision-making process. Overall, consensual groups 
did not differ significantly from converftidnal interacting groups in 
the amount of time needed to reach a gro.up decision. This supports 
similar findings by Hall and -^Williams [8] and Hall and Watson [6]. This 
finding should be qualified, however, by mention^ of the interaction effect 
which to,Qk placH vfth the group tradition factor. While the time needed 
to i;eacK a decision by consensual and conventional interacting groups 
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did not differ in the ad hoc condition, in the established condition 
consensual groups required significantly more^ time thah conventional 
interacting grpups. Thus, the group tradition factor tnay account for 
tHe discrepancy between the findings of the Hall, et al research and 
research conducted by ^^emiroff and King [11). It ,is thought that the 
latter finding is indicative of the unlearning process which Established 
groups must undertake before they can successfully employ a new type of 
decision process. One may speculate that once the consensual technique 
is learned by the established^'groups the time taken by established and 

ad hoc groups using the technique would be comparable. 

^ ■ ' ' ' *. 

While hypotheses 1 and 2 are clearly supported for the consensual 

groups, the findings are not as clear for groups 'utilizing the nominal 

technique. The effect of the technique on group efficacy \^aa not quite 

as strong as that produced by the consensual intervention. In fact,' 

Che nominal technique was found superior to the conventional interacting ' 

technique in terms of performance only on the measui;e of group decision 

quality. On all other measures of performance and satisfaction, the 

nominal groups did not differ significantly from either the consensual 

of the conventional interacting groups. Nevertheless, the findings quite 

clearly indicate that the nominal groups needed significantly less tlrae^ 

than either the consensqal or conventional interacting groups ' to reach 

their decision. 

The nominal technique would seem, therefore, to be^. particularly well 
suited to ^-situations in which time is a critical ^factor and the quality 
of the group decision desired is high but not optimsPl. The consensual 
technique, while consuming more time, apparently is better suited to 
situations in which decision quality is crucial. Either technique would 
appear to yield results better than those obtained by conventional methods 
on this 'type of decision task. ' 
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TABLE 1 



Means, Differences Between Means-, Estimates of the Standard Err^r of the 
Differences Between Means and t Ratios for Observer Responses to Questions 
IX frequency of majority -vote; 2) frequency of averaging of rankings 
in resolving differences; 3) frequency of trading occuring in the group; 
4) the extent tp which one group member dotainat^d the discussion; and 5) 
the extent to which all group members wewre flowed ' to fully present their 
views when disagresmetits occurred* '^V ^ ^ 







. Q2 


Q3 


V 

\ 

Q4 


" Q5 ' 


Consensus 


3.31 


2.13 


2.88 


4.00 


7:so 


Conventional 


7.55 


3.11 


4.00 


5.22 


6.33 


Dif ffe\ence 


4.24 


.98 


1.12 


1.22 


1.48 


EstiJtlate of 


. .958 


.847 


.900 


1.09 


.398 



Sdiff • ' 

.t Ratio 4.42** 1.16 1.24 1.12 2.35** 



* y 
. P < .05 

**p < .01 
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TABL& 2 



Means, Differences, ^Between Means, Estimates of the Standard Error of the 
Difference Between Means and^t Ratios for Subject Responses to Questions 
1) frequency of majority vote; 2) frequency of averaging of ralhkings in 
resolving differences; 3) frequency of trading occurlng in the group; 
4) the extent to which one person dominated tjie discussion: and 5) the 
extent to which all group members were allowedf^to fully present^ their^ - 
views when disagreements occurred. - 5^ , 





















Q2 


Q3 


Q4 


; Q5 




Consensus 


3.72 


' 2.56 -> 


3.34 


4.61 


7.73 


t) 


Conventional 


5.54 


3.66 


4'. 43 


. 4.91 


7.66 




Difference 


1.82 


3^10 


1.09 


.. .30 


' . 07 




Estimate of 
Sdiff 


.50 


.46 


.53 








t Ratio 


3.64*'^*' 


' 2.39** 


2.06* 




.24 ' . 


♦ 


**p<.01 ' 
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Ad-Hoc Established 

Figure 1: Profile ol: Cell Means of Time Taken To Complete 
the Decision-Making Task Indicating Interaction Effect. 
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